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Iter  est  longum  per  praecepta,  breve  et  efficax  per  exempla.— Seneca. 
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"MultaRoga:  RetineDocta:  Retenta  Ztoctf.'"— Comenius. 


Lector :  Quid  tibi  vis,  0  ephemeris  parvula  ? 

Latine :  Ut  Terenti  .verba  flectam :  Latini  nihil  a  me  alienum  puto.  "  Nor* 
enim  tarn  praeclarum  est  scire  Latine  quam  turpe  nescire^ — Cic.  Brut.  cxju. 


Q  UAESTIONES  DE  LAELIO.1 

I.  Quis  de  amicitia  scripsit  ? 

Cicero  de  amicitia  scripsit. 
II.  Ad  quern  scribebat  ? 
Ad  Atticum  scribebat. 

III.  Quando  erat  Cicero  ad  Scaevolam  deductus  ? 

Cicero,  sumpta  virili  toga,  ad  Scaevolam  erat  deductus. 

IV.  Quid  haec  vocabula,  "ad  Scaevolam"  nostra  lingua  signifi- 

cant ? 

Nostra  lingua  to  the  house  of  Scaevola  significant. 
V.  Quorsum  erat  ad  Scaevolam  deductus  ? 

Ut  doctior  fieret. 
VI.  Quid  studebat  Cicero  ? 

Ejus  prudentia  doctior  fieri. 
VII.  Quando  Cicero  ad  pontificem  se  contulit  ? 
Scaevola  mortuo,  ad  pontificem  se  contulit. 
VIII.  Quid  facer e  solebat  Mucius  ? 

Multa  narrare  de  Caio  Laelio  solebat. 
IX.  A  quo  sermo  de  amicitia  est  habitus  ? 
A  Laelio  habitus  est. 
X.  Quibuscum  ? 

Cum  Scaevola  Fannioque,  soceris  suis. 
XI.  Quando  ? 

Paucis  diebus  post  mortem  Scipionis. 
XII.  Quid  Atticus  saepe  cum  Cicerone  agebat  ? 

Agebat  ut  Cicero  de  amicitia  scriberet  aliquid. 


Answers  given  by  Correspondence  Class. 
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XIII.  Quae  res  Ciceroni  digna  omnium  cognitione  visa  est  ? 
Amicitia  ei  digna  omnium  cognitione  visa  est. 

XIV.  Quid  Cicero  volebat  ? 

Ut  Atticus,  Laelium  legens,  ab  scriptore  animum  aver- 
teret  et  Laelium  ipsum  loqui  putaret. 
XV.  Credisne  vera  fuisse  quae  a  Laelio  dicta  essent  ? 

Credo  vera  fuisse  quae  a  Laelio  dicta  essent. 
XVI.  Quomodo  Cato  in  Senatu  et  in  foro  providebat,  agebat, 
respondebat  ? 

Prudenter  providebat,  constanter  agebat,  acute  respon- 
debat. 

XVII.  Quis  Apollinis  oraculo  sapientissimus  est  judicatus  ? 

Socrates,  Platonis  magister. 
XVIII.  Quis  ex  discipulis  ejus  celeberrimus  fuit  philosophus  ? 

Ex  discipulis  ejus  philosophus  celeberrimus  fuit  Plato. 
XIX.  Quorum  philosophorum  fuit  omnia  sua  in  se  esse  posita 
ducere  ? 

Stoicorum  fuit  omnia  sua  in  se  esse  posita  ducere. 
XX.  Quomodo  Laelius  mortem  Africani  fert  ? 

Mortem  Africani  moderate  fert. 
XXI.  Quorsum  augures  convenire  solebant  ? 

Commentandi  causa  convenire  solebant. 
XXII.  Quid  respondebat  Scaevola  ? 

Respondebat  valetudiuem  causam,  non  maestitiam  fu- 
isse quod  Xonis  Laelius  in  collegio  augurum  non 
adfuisset. 

XXIII.  Quid  Laelius  negabat  ? 

Laelius  negabat  ullo  casu  hoc  constant1!  homini  contin- 
gere  posse  ut  ulla  intermissio  fiat  officii. 

XXIV.  Credisne  neminem  sapientem  fuisse  ? 
Credo  paucos  sapientes  fuisse. 

XXV.  Quotum  annum  agens  Scipio  primum  consul  f actus  est? 
Tricesemum  septimum  annum  agens,  Scipio  primum  con- 
sul factus  est. 

XXVI.  Quae  urbes  a  Scipione  eversae  erant  ? 
Karthago  et  Numantia  a  Scipione  eversae  erant. 

XXVII.  Quomodo  Scipionem  civitati  carissimum  fuisse  indica- 

tum  est  ? 
Maerore  funeris  indicatum  est. 
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XXVIII.  Estne  facile  dictu  quid  homines  de  genere  Scipionis 
mortis  suspicati  sint  ? 
Facile  est  dictu  quid  homines  de  genere  Scipionis 
morte  suspicati  sint. 
XXIX.  Nonne  necesse  fuit  ad  deos  inferos  e  vita  primum  ve- 
nisse?    (Confer  Verg.,  Aen.  VI.) 
Necesse. 

XXX.  Crediditne  Laelius  animum  una  cum  corpore  interire?  • 

Id  non  credidit. 
XXXI.  Qui  philosophus  summus  in  Magna  Graecia  fuerat  ! 
Pythagoras. 

XXXII.  Quo  in  dialogo  qui  Apollinis  oraculo  sapientissimus 
fuerat  judicatus  de  immortalitate  disseruit. 
In  Phaedone. 


EPISTULAE. 

Alexander  Johannis  Gordon  Professori  Edgaro  S.  Shtjmway, 

S.  P.  D. 

Praeter  opinionem  honestasti  Bonducae  carmen  a  me  conversum, 
tarn  mature  pulcris  tuis  collectaneis,  vir  colendissime,  rem  hanc  par- 
vam  inserere  dignatus.  Menda  duo  invenio,  quorum  alterum  ty- 
pothetae  incuria,  alterum  forsan  meae  manus  incaute  transcribentis 
errore  admissum  videtur.  Pro  "  Tervidas "  in  tetrasticho  secundo 
''Fervidas,"  et  pro  "aquilisve"  in  tetrasticho  octavo  "vexillisve" 
stare  debet.  Haec  precor  animadvertas  corrigenda,  et  me  semper 
tibi  officiosum  credas.    Optime  valeas. 

E  Belfasta  in  Hibernia,  III  Saturnalium  MDCCCLXXXIII. 

TJniversitate  Dakotae,  Vermillione  Dakotianorum,  die  vicessimo 
nono,  mens.  Decembris,  MDCCCLXXXIII,  A.  D. 

Prof.  E.  S.  Shtjmouato,  Prof.  Eph.  M.  Hederolapis,  S.  D. 

Novissimam  epistulam  tuam.  tabelario  publico  imprimato  de  vices- 
simo quatro  die  inensis  cur.,  nudio  tertio  acceptam,  peraegre  investi- 
gavi,  et  tumdemum  facile  perlegi  (rocabulum  ultimum  pristiuo  paene 
intelligendum  sensu).  Et  qnoniam,  propter  ferias  nunc,  non  nobis 
tam  temporis  angustia  est,  "summo  gaudio  "  tuo  epistula  fabulaque 
cenaui  augere,  quam  inclusam  ibi  habes. 

Gratulatur  tibi  de  Novo  Anno, 

Amicus  tuus,  et  Valeas ! 
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Philadelphiae,  22  XII,  1883. 

Ad  Professorem  E.  S.  Shumway  : 

Apud  ephemeridem  tuara,  magnifice  vir,  quam  Latine  vocas,  legi- 
tur,  "Latini  nil  a  me  alienum  puto."  Ego  tali  animates  sententia, 
has  ausim  scribere  lineolas.  Lego  etiam  te  Amosii  Comenii  cultorem 
esse.  Tribus  ferme  abhinc  annis  dissertation  em  super  vita  ejus  com- 
posui.  Si  banc  perlegere  velis,  magno  mibi  erit  gaudio  earn  ad  te 
mittere.    Forsitan  quoque  locum  possit  tua  in  epberaeride  invenire. 

Valde  gaudeo  quod  nunc  demum  inveni  quod  tandiu  quaesivi, 
nempe  latinae  linguae  utendae occasionem.  Maximemihi  placet  "La- 
tine,"  spero  multos  ejus  lectores  fore,  proxima  bebdomade  subscribam 
ego. 

Parce,  quod  ad  te  scripsi,  nam  continere  me  nequii,  raeminerisque 
veteris  germanici  adagii,  "  Wess  dass  Herz  veil  ist,  geht  der  Mund  titer." 
Valere  te  Jubet.  Franciscus  J.  Hertzogius. 

514  Marshall  via,  Philadelphiae. 

ERICHTHO. 

"  Hos  scelerum  ritus,  haec  dirae  carmina  gentis 
effera  damnarat  nimiae  pietatis  Erictho, 
inque  novos  ritus  pollutam  duxerat  artem. 
Illi  namque  nefas  urbis  submittere  tecto 
aut  laribus  ferale  caput ;  desertaque  busta 
incolit  et  tumulos  expulsis  obtinet  umbris 
grata  deis  Erebi.  .  .  . 
..."  Tenet  ora  profanae 
foeda  situ  niacies,  caeloque  ignota  sereno 
terribilis  Stygio  fades  pallore  gravatur, 
implexis  onerata  comis.    Si  nimbus,  et  atrae 
sidera  subducunt  nubes,  tunc  Thessala  nudis 
egreditur  bustis,  nocturnaque  fulvura  captat." 

Lucanus.— "  Pharsalia,"  vi,  507-520. 

D.  Formam  horribiliorem  mibi  ante  oculos  nunquam  posui. 
Die,  quaeso,  quae  sit  Ericbtho,  et  quare  poeta  tale  monstrum 
finxerit. 

M.  Caesar,  victus  a  Pompeio  apud  Dyrrachium,  se  in  Thessa- 
liam  recepit,  ubi  Pompeius,  victoria  elatus,  omnibus  copiis  secu- 
tus,  castra  castris  contulit.  Dum  acies  adversae  in  campis  Pbar- 
saiicis  sedent,  mentes  hominum  spe  metuque  varie  occupabantur. 
Sextus  Pompeius,  qucm  Lucanus  "  Magno  prolem  indignam  pa- 
rente"  appellat,  putans  tempus  deesse  ad  oraculum  Delpbicum 
consulendum,  crcdensque  parum  quercubus  Dodonae  rcsponsis- 
que  haruspicum,  ad  artes  magicas  Deis  superis  detestatas  decu- 
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currit.  Quas  ad  conficiendas  ilia  Erichtho,  saga  Thessalica,  usus 
est. 

D.  Nonne  Thessalia  veneficis  sagisque  abundabat  ? 

M.  Ita  sane  traditur :  apud  Horatium  Thessalis  venenis  (Car. 
i,  27)  et  portenta  Thessala  (Ep.  ii,  2)  invenimus :  apud  Juvena- 
lem  Thessala  philtra  (S.  vi,  510) :  apud  Senecam,  si  huic  tra- 
goedias  recte  damus,  Thessali  cantus  et  Thessalicis  carminibus 
(Phaed.,  429,  794).  De  omnibus  dicere  longum  est.  Lucanus 
dicit  magas  malis  herbis  venenoque  serpentum  aliis  mentes  sol- 
vere, aliis  curas  immittere,  atque  carminibus  lunam  sideraque  de 
caelo  deducere. 

D.  Videturne  tibi  poeta  recte  Sexto  vitio  vertere,  quod  istam 
consiliis  sociam  ceperit  ? 

M.  Recte,  credo,  tam  aniles  superstitiones  reprebendit.  For- 
tasse  nusquam  eloquentius  loquitur  quam  in  nono  libro  de  forti 
animo  Catonis.  Quintilianus,  ut  scis,  Lucanum  "  magis  oratori- 
bus  quam  poetis  annumerandum  "  dicit :  bic  sermo  certe  dignus 
est,  qui  laudetur.  Comites  petierunt  a  Catone  ut  oraculum  Ham- 
monis  consuleret;  ille  autem  recusans,  ut  poeta  ait,  ipse  verba 
deo  digna  f udit ;  haec  fere. — Quid,  amici,  oportet  quaerere  ?  An 
malim  mortem  in  armis  occurrere  quam  servire  ?  An  bono  ulla 
vis  nocere  possit  ?  Quae  mibi  in  medullis  ac  visceribus  haerent, 
num  ea  opus  ab  oraculo  quaerere  ?  Omnes  ex  deorum  vultu  ac 
nutu  pendemus ;  etiamsi  oracula  tacent,  nihil  nisi  ex  divino  motu 
agimus:  nobis  nascentibus  numen  semel  dixit,  quod  voluit;  num 
aliis  verbis  egeat  ?  Num  Superis  opus  templis,  antris,  solitudini- 
bus,  ubi  mortales  doceant  ?  Num  veritatem  in  harenas  Libycas 
abdiderunt  ?  Ubi  terra,  pontus,  caelum,  virtus,  nonne  ibi  deus 
habitat  ? 

"  Sortilegis  egeant  dubii,  semperque  futuris 
casibus  ancipites  ;  me  non  oracula  certum 
sed  mors  certa  facit ;  pavido  fortique  cadendum  est." 

D.  Verba  quidem  sempiterna  memoria  digna.  Die  mibi  au- 
tem quid  Sexto  Erichtho  respondit  ? 

M.  Sextus  precatus  est,  ut  sibi  liceret  eventum  belli  civilis 
noscere :  jactavit  se  filium  clarum  clarissimi  Magni,  quamvis  jam 
curis  metuque  cruciatum ;  oravit,  si  flectere  Superos  nequiret,  ut 
Aclieronta  ad  fortunam  belli  levandam  moveret.  Erichtho  re- 
spondit, plurimum  posse  magas  Thessalas;  saepe  herbis  vitam 
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iis  adimere,  quibus  sidera  multos  annos  promiserint ;  se  quidem 
velle  filio  nobilis  Magni  parere ;  si  minora  poposcisset,  f irturum 
fuisse  ut  concederetur ;  fata  autem  in  tanta  lite  magis  Thessalicis 
ipsis  obstare.  Si  autem  modo  noscere,  quid  eras  accideret,  vellet, 
se  poscere  fata  paratam ;  tellurem,  saxa,  aequora  sibi  loqui.  Sex- 
to volente,  ritus  profanos  parat.  Herbis  carminibusque  usitatis 
rejectis,  cadaver  e  sepulcris  finitimis  electum  in  silvam  densam 
trahit,  quae  nullam  nisi  eantibus  factam  lucem  habet.  Venas 
corporis  sanguine  implet,  et  spargens  venenum,  cui  nec  spuma 
canum  rabidorum  nec  nodi  hyenae  nec  oculi  draconum  desunt, 
deos  inferos  precibus  carminibusque  fatigat,  ut  juveni,  a  morte 
ad  breve  quoddam  tempus  revocato,  arcana  f  atorum  retegere  liceat. 
Nullo  responso  audito,  Erichtho  irata  cadaver  immotum  flagello 
serpentum  vivorum  verberat  et  terribili  voce  numina  Stygia  ite- 
rum  invocat.  Mox  cruor  in  venis  calet,  et  in  extrema  membra 
currit ;  nervi  tenduntur,  et  homo  pallidus  ac  rigidus  se  e  terra  eri- 
git.  Lacrimis  obortis  fatur :  Non  mihi,  ab  inferis  revocato,  telam 
Parcarum  legere  contigit ;  quae  tamen  perspexi,  docebo.  Luctus 
maerorque  manes  Romanos  sollicitat.  Vidi  Decios  et  patrem 
et  filium  flentes,  Sullam  de  fortuna  querentem,  Scipionem  pro- 
geniem  perituram  deplorantem,  Catonem  senem  fata  nepotis  do- 
lentem.  Brutum  autem,  Catilinam,  Marios,  Gracchos,  vidi  lae- 
tantes. — Turn  Sextum  cohortatur,  ut  calamitatem  suam  patrisque 
aequo  animo  expectet.  "  Nec  gloria  parvae  sollicitet  vitae ;  ve~ 
niet,  quae  misceat  omnes  bora  duces."  His  verbis  maestus  mor- 
tem reposcit,  et  Erichtho,  carminibus  venenoque  iterum  usa,  effi- 
cit,  ut  anima  corpus  iterum  relinquat.  Responso  minime  obscuro 
Thessalae  audito,  Sextus  vultu  tristi  castra  patris  petit.  Tantu- 
lum  profuit,  maleficis  artibus  inservire.  E.  H.  R. 

HYMNUS  JOHANNIS  HENRICI  NEWMAN,  latine  redditus,  sicut 
ad  melodias  J.  B.  Dykes,  et  Art uri  Sullivan  cantetur. 

I. 

O  Lux  benigna,  due  me  per  tenebras 

Ubique  offusas ; 
Nigrcscit  nox,  procul  domi  vagantem 

Due  me  domum  tu. 
Nolo  longe  prospicere,  sat  mihi,  meos 
Pedes,  gradusque  singulos,  si  dirigis. 
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ii. 

Non  usque  te  sic  imploravi,  ut  fieres 

Dux  meus  et  auctor ; 
Iter  malebam  eligere  prospectans  meum, 

At  nunc  regas  me. 
Sat  mini  fuit  sol  rutilans,  elata  mens 
Risit  metum.    Sis  horum  et  annorum  immemor. 

in. 

0  tu  potens,  qui  me  diu  beasti, 

Dux  ne  deesto, 
Per  aspera  et  ardua,  per  aquas  tumentes, 

Noctem  per  atram, 
Donee,  laetos,  jubare  in  tuo,  nunc  angelos, 
Mane  videbo  nuper  amissos  meos. 

C.  J.  Gedge, 

Scholae  Bishop  Whipple  appellatae  praeceptor,  Hoorhead,  Minn. 
A.  X.  Xti  natalem,  1883. 

LIBER  SECONDUS  SAMVELIS.  [Caput  I:  Vs.  17-27.] 

Planxit  autem  David  planctu  huiuscemodi  super  Saul,  et  super 
Ionathan  filium  eius,  et  ait : 

Considera  Israel,  pro  bis  qui  mortui  sunt  super  excelsa  tua 
vulnerati.  Inclyti,  Israel,  super  montes  tuos  interf ecti  sunt :  quo 
modo  ceciderunt  fortes  ?  Nolite  annuntiare  in  Getb,  neque  an- 
nuncietis  in  compitis  Ascalonis :  ne  forte  laetentur  filiae  Philis- 
tbiim,  ne  exultent  filiae  incircumcisorum.  Montes  Gelboe,  nec 
ros  nec  pluvia  veniant  super  vos,  neque  sint  agri  primitiarum : 
quia  ibi  abiectus  est  clypeus  fortium,  clypeus  Saul,  quasi  non 
esset  unctus  oleo.  A  sanguine  interfectorum,  ab  adipe  fortium, 
sagitta  Ionathae  numquarn  rediit  retrorsum,  et  gladius  Saul  non 
est  reversus  inanis.  Saul  et  Ionatbas  amabiles,  et  decori  in  vita 
sua,  in  morte  quoque  non  sunt  divsi :  aquilis  velociores,  leonibus 
fortiores.  Filiae  Israel  super  Saul  flete,  qui  vestiebat  vos  coccino 
in  deliciis,  qui  praebebat  ornamenta  aurea  cultui  vestro.  Quomo- 
do  ceciderunt  fortes  in  proelio  ?  Ionathas  in  excelsis  tuis  occisus 
est.  Doleo  super  te  frater  mi  Ionatba  decore  nimis,  et  amabilis 
super  amorem  mulierum.  Sicut  mater  uinicum  amat  filium  suum, 
ita  ego  te  diligebam.  Quomodo  ceciderunt  robusti,  et  perierunt 
anna  bellica  ? 
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HYMNUS  AND  COMPLETORIUM.^ 

Christe,  qui  lux  es  et  dies, 
Noctis  tenebras  detegis, 
Lucisque  lumen  praedicans : 

Precamur,  Sancte  Domine, 
Defende  vos  in  hac  nocte, 
Sit  nobis  in  te  requies, 
Quietam  noctam  tribue, 

Ne  gravis  somnus  irruat, 
Nec  bostis  nos  surripiat, 
Nee  caro  illi 3  consentiens 
Nos  tibi  reos  statuat. 

Oculi  somnum  capiant, 
Cor  ad  te  semper  vigilet, 
Dextera  tua  protegat 
Famulos  qui  te  diligunt. 

Defensor  noster,  adspice, 
Insidiantes  reprime, 
Guberna  tuos  famulos 
Quos  sanguine  mercartus  es. 

Memento  nostri,  Domine, 
In  gravi  isto  corpore : 
Qui  es  defensor  animae 
Adesto  nobis,  Domine. 

DIVI  AURELII  AUGUSTINI  CONFESSIONUM  LIBER  PRIMUS. 

Caput  I.  Magnus  es,  Domine,  et  laudabilis  valde ;  magna  vir- 
tus tua,  et  sapientiae  tuae  non  est  numerus.  Et  laudare  te  vult 
homo,  aliqua  portio  creaturae  tuae ;  et  homo  circumferens  morta- 
litatem  suam,  circumferens  testimonium  peccati  sui,  et  testimo- 
nium, quia  superbis  resistis ;  et  tamen  laudare  te  vult  homo,  ali- 
qua portio  creaturae  tuae.  Tu  excitas,  ut  laudare  te  delectet; 
quia  fecisti  nos  ad  te,  et  inquietum  est  cor  nostrum,  donee  requi- 
escat  in  te.   Da  mihi,  Domine,  scire  et  intelligere,  utrum  sit  prius 


1  The  completing  service ;  a  service  containing  prayers  at  the  close  of  the 
day.  2  Sc.  hostis,  i.  e.,  Satan. 
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invocare  te,  an  laudare  te ;  et  scire  te  prius  sit,  an  invocare  te. 
Sed  quis  te  invocat  nesciens  te  ?  Aliud  enim  pro  alio  potest  in- 
vocare nesciens  te  ?  An  potius  invocaris,  ut  sciaris  ?  Quomodo 
autem  invocabunt,  in  quern  non  crediderunt  ?  Aut  quomodo  cre- 
dent sine  praedicante?  Et  laudabunt  Dominum,  qui  requirunt 
eum.  Quaerentes  enim  invenient  eum,  at  invenientes  laudabunt 
eum.  Quaeram  te,  Domine,  invocans  te,  et  invocem  te  credens 
in  te ;  praedicatus  es  enim  nobis.  Invocat  te,  Domine,  fides  mea, 
quam  dedisti  mihi,  quam  inspirasti  mihi  per  humanitatem  filii  tui, 
per  ministerium  praedicatoris  tui. 

Caput  II.  Et  quomodo  invocabo  Deum  meum,  Deum  et  Do- 
minum meum ;  quoniam  utique  in  me  ipsum  eum  vocabo,  cum 
invocabo  eum  ?  Et  quis  locus  est  in  me,  quo  veniat  in  me  Deus 
meus  ?  quo  Deus  veniat  in  me,  Deus,  qui  fecit  coelum  et  terram  ? 
Itane,  Domine  Deus  meus,  est  quidquam  in  me,  quod  capiat  te  ? 
An  vero  coelum  et  terra,  quae  fecisti,  et  in  quibus  me  fecisti, 
capiunt  te  ?  An  quia  sine  te  non  esset,  quidquid  est,  fit,  ut  quid- 
quid  est  capiat  te  ?  Quoniam  itaque  et  ego  sum,  quid  peto,  ut 
venias  in  me,  qui  non  essem,  nisi  esses  in  me  ?  Non  enim  ego 
iam  in  inferis,  et  tamen  etiam  ibi  es.  Nam  et  si  descendero  in 
infernum,  ades.  Non  ergo  essem,  Deus  meus,  non  omnino  essem, 
nisi  esses  in  me.  An  potius  non  essem,  nisi  essem  in  te,  ex  quo 
omnia,  per  quern  omnia,  in  quo  omnia?  Etiam  sic,  Domine,  eti- 
am sic.  Quo  te  invoco,  cum  in  te  sim  ?  Aut  unde  venias  in  me  ? 
Quo  enim  recedam  extra  coelum  et  terram,  ut  inde  in  me  veniat 
Deus  meus,  qui  dixit :  coelum  et  terram  ego  impleo  ? 

CANIT  SIMEON. 

Nunc,  O  Domine,  morte  leni 
Servo  Tu  concedis  seni 
In  pace  discedere  ; 

Vidi  salvatorem  hominum  % 
Jubar  Mundi,  Christum  Dominum, 
Cui  docemur  credere  ; 

Jubar,  quod  illuminaret 
Gentes,  gloriamque  daret 
Israel  nepotibus. 
Lucae  ii,  29.  H.  D. 
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COR  MEUM  TIBI  DEDO. 

Cor  meum  Tibi  dedo 

Jesu  dulcissime  ! 
En  cor  pro  corde  cedo, 

Jesu  suavissime  ! 
Tu  corda  sola  expetis  ; 
Tu  sola  corda  diligis  ; 

Ah  am  em  Te,  ut  amas  me, 

Jesu  suavissime ! 

Quid  reddam  caritati, 

Quod  Deus  natus  es  ? 
Quid  dabo  pietati, 

Quod  Homo  factus  es  ? 
Cor,  inquis,  praebe,  fili  mi  ; 
En  cedo  cor,  O  Jesu  mi ! 

Ah  amem  Te,  ut  amas  me, 

Jesu  suavissime  ! 

Cor  Tuum  est  apertum, 

Ut  intrem  libere, 
Ut  cordi  cor  insertum 

Condatur  intime. 
Ah  Jesu  mi !  amoris  vi 
Dedisti  Te,  ut  darem  me  ; 

Ah  amem  Te,  ut  amas  me, 

Jesu  suavissime  ! 

Hie  cordis  firmamentum, 

Hie  tuta  quies  est, 
Amoris  fulcimentum, 

Hie  certa  salus  est, 
In  petrae  hoc  foramine, 
In  cordis  hac  macerie  ; 

Hie  muniar,  hie  uniar, 

Jesu  carissime  ! 

CUPID O  ET  PSYCHE.  [Alia  pars.] 

Interea  Cupido  jam  revalescens,  nec  diutinam  suae  Psy- 
ches absentiam  tolerans,  elapsus  per  angustissimam  f  enestram 
cubiculi  in  quo  detinebatur. 
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Celeritur  volans  Psychen  accurrit  suam  :  somnum  ilium 
Lethaeum  abstergit  et  in  pyxidera  rursum  retrudit. 

Turn  Psychen  levi  punctilio  suae  sagittae  suscitat,  et 
"Nunc,"  dixit,  "rursum  perieras,  misella,  simili  curiositate." 

Postea  avolavit.  Psyche  autem  confestim  Veneri  munus 
reportat  Proserpinae. 

Interim  Cupido  volat  ad  supremum  verticem  coeli  et 
magno  Jovi  supplicat. 

Turn  Jupiter,  contrectans  osculum  Cupidinis  et  referens 
manum  ad  suum  os,  his  verbis  dixit  :  "  Quanquam  tu,  Domi- 
ne  fili,  nunquam  servavisti  honorem  mihi  concessam  de- 
creto  deorum  :  sed  percusseris  perpetuis  ictibus  pectus  meum 
quo  leges  elementorum  et  vices  siderum  disponuntur  ;  ego 
tamen,  mei  mansuetudinis  memor,  omnia  tua  causa  perfi- 
ciam," 

Sic  locutus,  jubet  Mercurium  deos  omnes  ad  concionem 
statim  convocare. 

GETA  ET  DORO. 

Geta  et  Doro 

Magnae  homines  spei, 
Jacebant  in  toro 

Ad  quartam  diei. 
Turn  exsiliens  Geta, 

Viso  aethere,  "  Pol," 
Ait,  "  frater,  0  frater, 

Nitet  medius  Sol ! 
I  propera  prae 

Cum  sacculo  et  amphora, 
Et  mox  sequar  te 

Ego  pone  cum  Samphora." 

Gammer  Gurton. — H.  D. 

P.  SCIPIO  AEMILIANUS. 1 

Publius  Scipio  Aemilianus,  Paulli  Macedonici  filius,  a 
Scipione  Africano  adoptatus,  in  Macedonia  cum  patre  agens, 
victum  Persen,  tarn  pertinaciter  persecutus  est,  ut  media 
nocte  in  castra  redierit.  Lucullo  in  Hispania  legatus,  apud 
Intercatiam  oppidum  provocatorem  singulari  proelio  vicit. 


1  Laelius  class  will  read. 
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Muros  hostilis  civitatis  primus  ascendit.  Tribunus  in  Africa 
sub  M.'Manilio  imperatore,  cohortes  octo  obsidione  vallatas 
consilio  et  virtute  servavit,  a  quibus  corona  obsidionali  aurea 
donatus.  Cum  aedilitatem  peteret,  Consul  ante  annos  ultro 
f  actus,  Carthaginem  intra  sex  menses  delevit.  Numantiam  in 
Hispania,  correcta  prius  militum  disciplina,  fame  vicit,  hinc 
Numantinus  dictus.  Caio  Laelio  plurimum  usus  :  Ad  reges 
adeundos  missus,  duos  secum,  praeter  eum,  servos  duxit. 
Ob  res  gestas  superbus,  Gracchum  jure  caesum  -videri  respon- 
dit.  Obstrepente  populo,  Taceant,  inquit,  quibus  Italia  nover- 
ca,  non  mater  est :  addidit,  Quos  sub  corona  vendidi.  Cen- 
sor, Mummio  collega  segniore,  in  Senatu  ait,  Utinam  mihi 
collegam  aut  dedissetis,  aut  non  dedissetis.  Suscepta  Agra- 
riorum  caussa  domi  repente  exanimis  inventus,  obvoluto  ca- 
pite  elatus  est,  ne  livor  in  ore  appareret.  Hujus  patrimo- 
nium  tarn  exiguum  fuit,  ut  XXXII.  libras  argenti,  duas  et 
selibram  auri  reliquerit.  Aurelius  V. 

SCIRE  TUUM  NIHIL  EST  NISI  TE  SCIRE  HOC  SCIAT  ALTER. 

Ardua  duin  coleret  spissis  coenacula  libris, 

Squallenti  vultu  et  squallidiore  toga, 

Haec  Sophus  esuriens  (non  de  grege  porcus  obeso, 

Ast  animo  turgens  nec  male  pastus)  ait ; 

"  Quam  bene  de  caelo  descendit  yvwdi  crecti/T^." 

Quam  bene  judicio  comprobor  ipse  meo! 

Quod  latuit  didici,  et  multum  latuisse  fatebor ; 

Ecce  !  placens,  hilaris,  bellus,  amoenus  homo ! 

Ibo,  me  ostendam  populo,  totique  Suburrae  ; 

Ni  sciat  hoc  alter,  scire  meum  nihil  est. 

A. — H.  D. 

HORATIUS  COCLES. 

Porsenna  rex  Etruscorum,  cum  Tarquinios  in  urbem  res- 
tituere  tentaret,  et  primo  impetu  Janiculum  cepisset ;  Hora- 
tius  Codes  (illo  cognomine,  quod  in  alio  proelio  oculum 
amiserat)  pro  ponte  sublicio  stetit,  et  aciem  hostium  solus 
sustinuit,  donee  pons  a  tergo  interrumperetur,  cum  quo  sta- 
tim  in  Tiberim  decidit,  et  armatus  ad  suos  transnavit.  Ob 
hoc  ei  tantum  agri  publice  datum  est,  quantum  uno  die  cir- 
cumarari  potuisset  :  statua  quoque  ei  in  Vulcanali  posita. 

AURELIUS  Y. 
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BIBO. 

Cum  Bibo  de  terris  tandem  dignatus  abire  est, 

Spumantis  Bacchi  plenus,  ut  ova  cibi ; 

Exsilit  in  cymba,  tristemque  Charonta  moratur ; 

"  Non  obii — remum  stringe — redire  volo." 

"  Ileus  !  cave,  cymbam  agitas,"  cui  portitor ;  "  0  bone,  nescis 

Multo  prolutum  te  periisse  mero  ?  " 

Prior. — B. 

CATUS  QUANTUMVIS  RUSTICUS. 

"  Scin  tu,"  sic  duo  patricii  dixere  faceti, 

"  Auriculas  cur  portet  Asellus, 

Optime  calonum  ?  "    "  Sum  plane  indoctior,"  ille ; 

"  Nec  plus  quam  vos  scire  decorum  est : 

At  mini  Asellorum,  cum  vos  vidisse,  Magistri, 

Contigerit,  referetur  imago."  Goldsmith.— H.  D. 

SCRIPTUM  APUD  CAESAREM  NOSTRUM  EST  [O.  0.]. 

III.  Eis  rebus  adductos,  et  auctoritate  Orgetorigis  permo- 
tos,  Helvetios  constituisse  ea  quae  ad  proficiscendum  perti- 
nerent  comparare,  juraentorum  et  carrorum  quam  maxi- 
mum numerum  coemere,  sementes  quam  maximas  facere, 
ut  in  itinere  copia  frumenti  suppeteret,  cum  proximis  civi- 
tatibus  pacem  et  amicitiam  confirmare.  Ad  eas  res  con- 
ficiendas  biennium  sibi  satis  esse  duxisse,  in  tertium  annum 
profectionem  lege  confirmasse.  Ad  eas  res  conficiendas  Or- 
getorigem  delectum  esse.  Ilium  sibi  legationem  ad  civitates 
suscepisse.  In  eo  itinere  persuasisse  Castico,  Catamantaloe- 
dis  filio,  Sequano,  cujus  pater  regnnm  in  Sequanis  multos 
annos  obtinuisset,  et  a  senatu  populi  Romani  amicus  appella- 
tus  esset,  ut  regnum  in  civitate  sua  occuparet,  quod  pater 
ante  habuisset;  itemque  Dumnorigi  Haeduo,  fratri  Divitiaci, 
qui  eo  tempore  principatum  in  civitate  obtineret  ac  maxime 
plebi  acceptus  esset,  ut  idem  conaretur  persuasisse,  eique 
filiam  suam  in  matrimonium  dedisse.  Perfacile  factu  esse 
illis  probavisse  conata  perficere,  propterea  quod  ipse  suae 
civitatis  imperium  obtenturus  esset :  non  esse  dubium,  quin 
totius  Galliae  plurimum  Helvetii  possent  ;  se  suis  copiis 
suoque  exercitu  illis  regna  conciliaturum  confirmasse.  Ea 
oratione  adductos,  inter  se  fidem  et  jusjurandum  eos  dedisse, 
et  regno  occupato,  per  tres  potentissimos  ac  firmissimos  popu- 
los ,  totius  Galliae  sese  potiri  posse  speravisse. 
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PHIL0S0PH1  TUSCULANI. 

Tres  philosophi  de  Tusculo 
Mare  navigarunt  vasculo : 
Si  vas  id  esset  tutius, 
Tibi  canerem  diutius. 

Gammer  Gurton. — H.  D. 

DE  MILITIA. 

"  Tu  regere  iroperio  populos,  Eomane,  memento — 
Hae  tibi  erunt  artes — pacisque  imponere  morem, 
Parcere  subjectis  et  debellare  superbos." —  Verg. 

"  Qui  universum  orbem  erant  missuri  subjugum." — Vegetius. 

Bellum,  pugna,  proelium,  tumultus  ;  imperator,  dux,  le- 
gatus,  quaestor,  tribunus  militum,  praefectus  militum  (equi- 
tum,  fabrum)  decurio,  optio,  primipilus  (primum  pilum  du- 
cere),  centurio  (ducere  ordinem)  ;  milites  gravis  armaturae 
(legionarii),  cohortes  (manipulus,  centuria),  ordo,  milites  levis 
armaturae,  funditores,  sagittarii,  equites,  alae,  turmae,  decu- 
riae,  evocati,  fabri,  speculatores. 

Arma,  cassis,  galea  (crista),  clipeus,  scutum,  parma,  pelta 
(umbo),  lorica,  ocrea,  tela,  gladius  (Hispanus),  balteus,  cin- 
gulum  (ensis,  mucro,  ferrum),  hasta,  pilum,  jaculum,  arcus, 
sagittae,  funda,  lapides,  glandes,  sagum  (sagulum),  tunica, 
caligae,  impedimenta,  sarcinae,  valli,  vasa,  cibaria,  impedi- 
tus,  sub  sarcinis  (lx  librae),  (vasa  conclamare),  expeditus, 
agmen  (agmen  quadratum). 

Oppidum  ex  itinere  oppugnare,  fossa,  agger  (quae  ad  fos- 
sam  complendam  pertinent),  murus,  portae,  turres,  bitumen, 
pix  liquida,  oleum,  saxa  rotunda,  trabes  et  tabulata  ("  subitis 
operibus  addenda  sit  muris  vel  propugnaculis  altitudo  ne 
adversarium  mobiles  turres  superemineant ")  onagri,  ballis- 
tae,  catapultae,  tormenta,  testudines,  arietes,  falces,  vineae, 
plutei,  musculi,  turres  mobiles  vel  ambulatoriae  (interdum 
tricenos  pedes  per  quadrum,  interdum  quinquagenos  latae 
sunt.  In  inferioribus  habet  arietem,  circa  mediam  partem 
accipit  pontem,  in  superioribus  partibus  sagittarii  collocan- 
tur),  malleoli,  falaricae  (altitudo  muris  additur,  vel  cunicu- 
lum  subfodiunt),  vigiliae,  custodes,  scalae  ad  capiendos  mu- 
ros  (muros  noctu  conscendunt  sed  acerrimi  canes  latratu,  et 
anseres  clamoribus  nocturnum  superventum  indicant),  hostes 
(multitudo,  ferox,  immanis,  summa  virtute,  etc.). 
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Acies  instructa,  contendere  (cum),  pugnare,  manum  con- 
serere,  dimicare,  vexillum,  signa  inferre,  proferre,  promovere, 
convertere,  referre,  conferre,  convellere,  efferre,  tollere,  ma- 
nipulos  ad  signa  continere,  a  signis  discedere,  retrocedere. 
Milites  cohortari,  subsidium,  vincere,  superare,  vulnerati, 
capti,  interfecti,  corpora,  cadavera,  in  fidem  venire,  deditio- 
nem  facere. 

Victores  Romani,  "  bello  superbi,"  "  studiis  asperrima  . 
belli,"  castra  ponere  (in  castra  reducere),  fossa,  vallum 
(vallis),  vel  agger,  intervallum,  tentoria  (sub  pellibus  esse, 
habere  milites),  X  contubernales,  casae  stramentariae,  hiber- 
nacula,  excubitores,  stationes,  custodes,  custodiae,  vigiliae, 
tessera. 


IN  CALAMITATEM.   [Gray's  "Ode  to  Adversity."] 

Quae  saevo  domitos  imperio  regis 
Mortales,  superi  nata  Jovis  Dea, 

Dira  non  sine  poena  et 

Flagris  improba  ferreis 

Pertentans  homines  ;  unde  adamantinis 
Sub  vinclis  trepidum  comprimitur  Nefas, 

Angunturque  malorum 

Seris  pectora  luctibus, 

Nec  puri  sceleris  non  animi  dolent  ; 

Te  reges  dominam  purpurei  novam, 
Per  deserta  domorum, 
Te  vano  geraitu  tremunt. 

Cum  lectam  generi  mittere  filiam 
Humano  voluit  coelicolum  Pater 
Virtutem,  tibi  diam 
Commisit  sobolem  Deus, 

Ut  prudens  tenerae  pectora  fingeres  : 
Ah  !  quanta  rigidam  te  patientia, 
Nutrix  aspera,  longis 
Virtus  temporibus  tulit ! 
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Sensit,  qua  miseris  fracta  doloribus 
Mens  cura  gemeret :  sensit,  et  haud  suo, 

Te  perdocta  magistra, 

Luctu  tangitur  invicem.  L. 

CRITO  PLATONIS  LATINE  REDDITUS. 

[Pei'sonae :  Socrates  et  Crito.] 

I.  — So.  Cur  hac  hora  venisti^  o  Crito  ?  nonne  mane  adhuc 
est? — Or.  Plane  est. — So.  Quae  hora  maxime? — Or.  Pri- 
mum  diluculum. — So.  Miror  quomodo  custos  carceris  te 
intromittere  voluerit. —  Or.  Familiaris  jam  mihi  est,  o  So- 
crates, propterea  quod  crebro  hue  ventitem,  et  beneficii  a  me 
nonnihil  accepit. — So.  Venistine  modo  an  dudum  ? —  Or.  Sa- 
tis dudum. — So.  Cur  ergo  non  statim  me  excitasti,  sed  silen- 
tio  assedisti  ? —  Or.  Non  per  Jovem,  o  Socrates,  neque  ipse 
in  tanta  vigilia  et  dolore  esse  vellem.  sed  et  te  dudum  ad- 
miror  videns  quam  suaviter  dormias  :  et  consulto  non  exci- 
tavi  te,  ut  quam  placidissime  degeres.  et  saepe  sane  etiam 
per  omnem  vitam  anteactam  ob  tuos  mores  beatum  te  judi- 
cavi,  maxime  vero  in  praesenti  calamitate,  cum  earn  tarn 
facile  et  placide  feras. — So.  Esset  enim  perabsurdum,  o  Cri- 
to, si  quis  tarn  grandis  natu  imminentem  mortem  moleste 
ferret. —  Or.  Alii  quoque,  o  Socrates,  tuae  aetatis  similibus 
calamitatibus  circumveniuntur,  sed  aetas  illos  non  ita  solvit, 
quin  praesentem  fortunam  graviter  et  moleste  ferant. — So. 
Ita  est.  Sed  cur  adeo  mane  venisti  ? —  Or.  Nuncium,  o  So- 
crates, molestum  et  gravem  affero  non  tibi  quidem,  ut  mihi 
videtur,  sed  mihi  et  familiaribus  tuis  omnibus,  quern  equi- 
dem,  si  quemquam  alium,  gravissime  ferrem. — So.  Quern 
ilium  ?  an  navis  ex  Delo  venit  [qua  reducta,  mihi  est  morien- 
dum]? — Or.  Nondum  quidem  venit,  sed  puto,  earn  hodie 
venturam,  secundum  ea,  quae  nunciant  nonnulli  e  Sunio  ve- 
nientes,  qui  earn  ibi  reliquerunt.  secundum  ea  igitur  hodie 
veniet,  ideoque  necessario  eras,  o  Socrates,  e  vita  decedes. 

II.  — So.  Quod  felix  faustumque  sit,  Crito.  si  ita  diis 
placet,  ita  esto,  non  tamen  existimo  illam  hodie  venturam. — 
Or.  Unde  id  conjectas? — So.  Dicam  equidem.  postridie 
enim,  quam  venerit  navis,  mihi  est  moriendum. —  Or.  Sic 
utique  aiunt  hi,  penes  quos  rei  hujus  potestas  est. — So.  Non 
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hoc  instante  die  venturam  earn  puto,  sed  postero.  conjectu- 
ram  vero  ex  somnio  quodam  facio,  quod  paulo  ante  hoc  ipsa 
nocte  vide  :  et  opportune  videris  non  suscitasse  me. —  Cr. 
Quale  vero  id  somnium  erat? — So.  Videbatur  mini  mulier 
quaedam  adveniens,  pulchra  et  formosa,  vestibus  induta  can- 
didis,  vocare  me  atque  dicere,  o  Socrates,  tertia  hinc  die 
Phthiam  pervenies  latiglebam. —  Or.  Quam  absurdum  id  in- 
somnium,  Socrates. — So.  Manifestum  potius,  ut  mihi  vide- 
tur,  o  Crito. 

IN  ALBUM  MONTEM.  [Coleridge. ,] 

Die  quibus  illecebris,  magico  quo  carmine  flectas 
Luciferum  prono  in  cursu  ;  die  maxime  regum 
Rex  montanorum  ?  capitis  sic  vertice  calvi 
Haesitat,  Albe,  tuo,  et  lascivit  amore  morandi. 
Inferius  fremit  Arva,  exaestuat,  improbus  amnis, 
Arvirisque  soror  :  sed  tu,  sanctissima  Rupes, 
Surgis  ab  undanti  pinorum  molliter  umbra 
Ipsa  immota,  silens.    Te  circum  et  desuper  Aer 
Corporeus,  vastaque  niger  caligine  pendet, 
Densum  ebeni  robur,  cuneato  fissile  saxo  ! 
Frons  ea  prima  fuit :  sed  jam  mihi  proditur  error  : 
Est  tua  pura  domus,  sunt  et  crystallina  fana  ; 
Est,  quod  ab  aeterno  fuit,  inviolabile  regnum, 
Mons  sacer,  O  torvae  taciturna  palatia  brumae, 
Totus  eram  in  vobis,  donee,  rerumque  locorumque 
Immemor,  obtutu  starem  defixus  in  illo, 
Aspiceremque  nihil  :  turn  demum  memine  vinci 
Arcano,  atque  unum  supplex  orare  Jehovam. 

Sed  veluti  melicae  quadam  dulcedine  vocis 
Fallimur  auriti,  neque  adhuc  audire  videmur ; 
Intima  sic  tangis  praecordia,  nectere  mecum, 
Pars  melior  vitae  :  sic  visi  foedere  certo 
Consentire  dies  et  prospera  fata  duorum  : 
Donee  se  expandens  Animus,  perque  omnia  fusus. 
Inque  gigantea  resolutus  imagine,  formam 
Ceu  capiat  propriam,  caeli  ad  fulgentia  templa 
Exoritur,  superisque  petit  miscerier  auris.  H.  D. 
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ENGLISH  SUPPLEMENT. 

[siTPPLEMENTUM  ANGLICUM.] 

NOTES  AND  QUERIES. 

We  wish  suggestions,  opinions,  and  criticisms.  All  such  will  have  care- 
ful attention,  and  we  earnestly  ask  the  reader  not  to  neglect  or  delay  sending 
anything  of  interest.  We  shall  specially  value  notes  on  minute  details,  liable 
not  to  be  sent  because  of  their  comparative  unimportance.  If  each  one  inter- 
ested, without  waiting  to  accumulate  matter  and  so  forgetting  all,  will  send 
promptly  each  idea  or  suggestion  when  it  occurs,  if  only  on  a  postal-card,  we 
shall  have  a  mass  of  just  such  minute  details  as  in  the  aggregate  will  contrib- 
ute much  to  complete  success. 

It  gives  me  great  pleasure  to  have  (by  dint  of  persuasion) 
secured  from  Professor  Lindsay,  for  Latine,  the  following  de- 
scription of  a  very  interesting  and  valuable  work  : 

My  dear  Professor  Shumway: 

My  "  special  class  "  in  Latin  was  organized  with  the  idea  of  giving 
those  students  in  the  college  that  have  a  special  interest  in  Latin  an 
opportunity  to  do  more  informal  and  extensive  work  than  a  regular 
recitation  allows.  It  meets  for  two  hours  each  Thursday  afternoon. 
As  a  basis  for  the  work  we  have  taken  the  u  de  Amicitiay  One 
exercise  was  the  writing  out  in  the  best  possible  English  of  a  few 
chapters  of  the  work,  and  a  retranslation  of  this  English  into  Latin. 
Another  was  to  take  a  chapter  of  the  text  and  find  synonyms  for  the 
words  and  phrases,  giving,  if  possible,  the  reasons  for  Cicero's  prefer- 
ence of  the  forms  he  uses.    Others  were: 

A  consideration  and  classification  of  all  the  cwra-clauses. 

An  examination  of  all  the  ablatives,  both  with  and  without  prepo- 
sitions. 

Exercises  in  oratio  obliqua. 

A  consideration  of  all  the  dates  necessary  to  a  good  understand- 
ing of  the  treatise. 

Short  sketches  of  all  the  persons  mentioned  in  the  dialogue. 
A  brief  life  of  Cicero. 

A  sketch  of  the  sources  of  Cicero's  philosophical  ideas. 

The  etymology  of  the  nouns  in  a  single  chapter — i.  e.,  root,  stem, 
suffixes,  corresponding  words  in  cognate  languages,  etc. 

To  vary  the  exercise,  I  have  sometimes  appointed  one  of  the  stu- 
dents to  take  charge  of  the  class,  giving  them  a  week's  notice.  I 
shall,  probably,  change  the  character  of  the  exercise  a  little  in  the 
coming  term,  and  take  up  some  of  the  less  well-known  Latin  authors, 
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assigning  special  topics  to  each  student  in  advance — e.  g.,  one  student 
may  look  up  the  life  of  the  author;  another,  his  contemporaries ; 
another,  extracts  from  his  works ;  another,  peculiarities  of  his  dic- 
tion, etc.,  etc.  The  chief  merit  of  the  exercise  is  that  it  gives  room 
for  more  discussion,  and  is  less  hampered  by  the  formalities  of  a  regu- 
lar recitation.  I  encourage  only  the  best  students  to  take  part,  and 
with  them  many  things  can  be  taken  for  granted  which  have  to  be 
gone  over  and  over  for  the  benefit  of  less  well- prepared  or  less  inter- 
ested hearers  in  the  regular  classes.       Very  truly  yours, 

T.  B.  Lindsay. 

Boston  University,  February  1, 1884. 

In  order  that  the  college  course  may  be  reorganized  so  as  to 
present  a  compact  body  of  teaching  suited  at  once  to  general 
culture  and  the  needs  of  the  time,  the  ground  must  first  be 
cleared  by  a  reformation  in  the  method  of  language-teaching. 
Even  the  President  of  Yale  College,  who  in  "  The  Princeton  Re- 
view "  has  taken  arms  in  defense  of  classical  studies  against  Mr. 
Adams's  attack,  joins  with  him  in  his  protest  against  "  the  fetich- 
ism  of  mechanical  and  formal  grammatical  learning."  "  We  wish 
we  were  not  obliged  to  add,"  continues  Dr.  Porter,  "  that  it  has 
been  replaced  by  another  method  almost  as  vicious,  which  en- 
grosses the  student  with  an  elaborate  philological  theory  of  the 
inflections  of  verbs  and  nouns,  and  an  elaborately  metaphysical 
study  of  syntax  and  construction,  to  the  neglect  of  facility  in 
reading  from  comparatively  easy  authors,  for  the  sake  of  acquir- 
ing a  copious  vocabulary,  and  of  gaining,  by  what  may  be  called 
insensible  absorption  or  induction,  a  familiarity  with  the  diction 
or  style  of  one  or  more  classic  writers." 

But  this  later  method,  which  aims  to  introduce  into  primary 
classical  study  all  the  niceties  of  comparative  philology,  does  not 
replace  but  is  rather  an  extension  of  the  method  against  which 
Mr.  Adams  protests,  that  of  making  the  study  of  formal  grammar 
precede  the  actual  study  of  the  language — a  method  as  illogical 
as  if  a  teacher  of  natural  history,  about  to  present  a  new  speci- 
men of  the  animal  kingdom  to  his  class,  should  refuse  to  show  it 
in  its  living  entirety,  but  should  first  dissect  it,  and  set  them  to 
study  its  skeleton,  to  memorize  the  technical  names  of  the  various 
parts,  and  learn  the  chemical  analysis  of  all  the  components  of 
the  organism. 
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What  would  be  thought  of  a  cicerone,  whose  duty  it  was  to 
show  a  noble  temple,  who  should  lead  his  company  into  some 
dismal  basement-room,  and  insist  that  they  spend  there  the 
greater  part  of  their  allotted  time  studying  plans  and  abstracts, 
learning  the  scientific  designations  of  the  different  stones,  woods, 
and  metals  that  enter  into  the  structure,  and  acquiring  the  elabo- 
rate nomenclature  of  architects  and  archaeologists  ?  Such  a  cice- 
rone would  not  be  more  absurd  than  are  the  teachers  who  are 
making  the  grammar-drill  the  door-way  to  a  living  knowledge  of 
language.  Home  Journal.    [To  be  continued.] 

At  Heidelberg  I  witnessed  in  a  public  school  the  most  admirable 
recitation  of  a  large  class  of  boys  in  Latin  that  I  have  ever  seen,  dis- 
playing a  conversational  as  well  as  grammatical  knowledge  of  the 
language  quite  wonderful.  I  aver  that  those  boys  of  twelve  to  fifteen 
years  at  Heidelberg  displayed  a  better  knowledge  of  Latin,  and  facil- 
ity in  its  conversational  use,  than  is  possessed  by  the  average  Ameri- 
can college  graduate  fresh  from  his  alma  mater. 

Professor  &  F.  Bacon. 

The  short  rules  which  I  will  set  down,  in  what  appears 
to  me  their  order  of  natural  succession,  are  the  result  of  many 
years'  experience,  and  may  be  relied  on  as  being  of  a  strictly 
practical  character : 

1.  If  possible,  always  start  with  a  good  teacher.  He  will  save 
you  much  time  by  clearing  away  difficulties  that  might  otherwise 
discourage  you,  and  preventing  the  formation  of  bad  habits  of 
enunciation,  which  must  afterward  be  unlearned. 

2.  The  next  step  is  to  name  aloud,  in  the  language  to  be 
learned,  every  object  which  meets  your  eye,  carefully  excluding 
the  intervention  of  the  English ;  in  other  words,  think  and  speak 
of  the  objects  about  you  in  the  language  you  are  learning  from 
the  very  first  hour  of  your  teaching ;  and  remember  that  the  lan- 
guage belongs  in  the  first  place  to  your  ear  and  to  your  tongue, 
not  to  your  book  merely  and  to  your  brain. 

3.  Commit  to  memory  the  simplest  and  most  normal  forms  of 
the  declension  of  nouns,  such  as  the  us  and  a  declension  in  Latin, 
and  the  a  declension  in  Sanskrit. 

4.  The  moment  you  have  learned  the  nominative  and  accusa- 
tive cases  of  these  nouns,  take  the  first  person  of  the  present 
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indicative  of  any  common  verb,  and  pronounce  aloud  some  short 
sentence,  according  to  the  rules  of  syntax,  belonging  to  active 
verbs,  as :  opto  tov  "HAxov — /  see  the  sun. 

5.  Enlarge  this  practice  by  adding  some  epithet  to  the  sub- 
stantive, declined  according  to  the  same  noun,  as :  6pu>  rov  \afx- 
irpov  "HXlov — /  see  the  bright  sun. 

6.  Go  on  in  this  manner  progressively,  committing  to  memory 
the  whole  present  indicative,  past  and  future  indicative,  of  sim- 
ple verbs,  always  making  short  sentences  with  them,  and  some 
appropriate  nouns,  and  always  thinking  directly  in  the  for- 
eign language,  excluding  the  intrusion  of  the  English.  In  this 
essential  element  of  every  rational  system  of  linguistic  train- 
ing there  is  no  real  but  only  an  imaginary  difficulty  to  contend 
with,  and,  in  too  many  cases,  the  pertinacity  of  a  perverse  prac- 
tice. 

7.  When  the  ear  and  tongue  have  acquired  a  fluent  mastery 
of  the  simpler  forms  of  nouns,  verbs,  and  sentences,  then,  but  not 
till  then,  should  the  scholar  be  led,  by  a  graduated  process,  to 
the  more  difficult  and  complex  forms. 

8.  Let  nothing  be  learned  from  rules  that  is  not  immediately 
illustrated  by  practice ;  or  rather  let  the  rules  be  educed  from  the 
practice  of  ear  and  tongue,  and  let  them  be  as  few  and  as  com- 
prehensive as  possible. 

9.  Irregularities  of  various  kinds  are  best  learned  by  practice 
as  they  occur;  but  some  anomalies,  as  in  the  conjugation  of  a 
few  irregular  verbs,  are  of  such  frequent  occurrence,  and  are  so 
necessary  for  progress,  that  they  had  better  be  learned  specially 
by  heart  as  soon  as  possible.  Of  this  the  verb  to  be,  in  almost  all 
languages,  is  a  familiar  example. 

10.  Let  some  easy  narrative  be  read,  in  the  first  place,  or, 
better,  some  familiar  dialogue,  as,  in  Greek,  Xenophon's  Anabasis 
and  Memorabilia,  Cebetis  Tabula,  and  Lucian's  Dialogues;  but 
reading  must  never  be  allowed,  as  is  so  generally  the  case,  to  be 
practiced  as  a  substitute  for  thinking  and  speaking.  To  counter- 
act this  tendency,  the  best  way  is  to  take  objects  of  natural  his- 
tory, or  representations  of  interesting  objects,  and  describe  their 
parts  aloud  in  simple  sentences,  without  the  intervention  of  the 
mother-tongue. 

11.  Let  all  the  exercises  of  reading  and  describing  be  repeated 
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again  and  again  and  again.  No  book  fit  to  be  read  in  the  early 
stages  of  language-learning  should  be  read  only  once. 

12.  Let  your  reading,  if  possible,  be  always  in  sympathy  with 
your  intellectual  appetite.  Let  the  matter  of  the  work  be  inter- 
esting, and  you  will  make  double  progress.  To  know  something 
of  the  subject  beforehand  will  be  an  immense  help.  For  this 
reason,  with  Christians  who  know  the  Scriptures,  as  wre  do  in 
Scotland,  a  translation  of  the  Bible  is  always  one  of  the  best 
books  to  use  in  the  acquisition  of  a  foreign  tongue. 

13.  As  you  read,  note  carefully  the  difference  between  the 
idioms  of  the  strange  language  and  those  of  the  mother-tongue ; 
underscore  these  distinctly  with  pen  or  pencil,  in  some  thoroughly 
idiomatic  translation,  and  after  a  few  days  translate  back  into  the 
original  tongue  what  you  have  before  you  in  the  English  form. 

14.  To  methodize  and  if  necessary  correct  your  observations, 
consult  some  systematic  grammar  so  long  as  you  may  find  it 
profitable.  But  the  grammar  should,  as  much  as  possible,  follow 
the  practice,  not  precede  it. 

1 5.  Be  not  content  with  that  mere  methodical  generalization 
of  the  practice  which  you  find  in  many  grammars,  but  endeavor 
always  to  find  the  principle  of  the  rule,  whether  belonging  to 
universal  or  special  grammar. 

16.  Study  the  theory  of  language,  the  organism  of  speech, 
and  what  is  called  comparative  philology  or  Glossology.  The 
principles  there  revealed  will  enable  you  to  prosecute  with  a  rea- 
soning intelligence  a  study  which  would  otherwise  be  in  a  great 
measure  a  laborious  exercise  of  arbitrary  memory. 

1 7.  Still,  practice  is  the  main  thing ;  language  must,  in  the 
first  place,  be  familiar ;  and  this  familiarity  can  be  attained  only 
by  constant  reading  and  constant  conversation.  Where  a  man 
has  no  person  to  speak  to,  he  may  declaim  to  himself ;  but  the 
ear  and  the  tongue  must  be  trained,  not  the  eye  merely  and  the 
understanding.  In  reading,  a  man  must  not  confine  himself  to 
standard  works.  He  must  devour  everything  greedily  that  he 
can  lay  his  hands  on.  He  must  not  merely  get  up  a  book  with 
accurate  precision ;  that  is  all  very  well  as  a  special  task ;  but  he 
must  learn  to  live  largely  in  the  general  element  of  the  language ; 
and  minute  accuracy  in  details  is  not  to  be  sought  before  a  fluent 
practical  command  of  the  general  currency  of  the  language  has 
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been  attained.  Shakespeare,  for  instance,  ought  to  be  read 
twenty  times  before  a  man  begins  to  occupy  himself  with  the 
various  readings  of  the  Shakespearean  text,  or  the  ingenious  con- 
jectures of  his  critics. 

18.  Composition,  properly  so  called,  is  the  culmination  of  the 
exercises  of  speaking  and  reading,  translation  and  retranslation, 
which  we  have  sketched.  In  this  exercise  the  essential  thing  is 
to  write  from  a  model,  not  from  dictionaries  or  phrase-books. 
Choose  an  author  who  is  a  pattern  of  a  particular  style — say, 
Plato  in  philosophical  dialogue,  or  Lucian  in  playful  colloquy — 
steal  his  phrases,  and  do  something  of  the  same  kind  yourself, 
directly,  without  the  intervention  of  the  English.  After  you 
have  acquired  fluency  in  this  way,  you  may  venture  to  put  more 
of  yourself  into  the  style,  and  learn  to  write  the  foreign  tongue 
as  gracefully  as  Latin  was  written  by  Erasmus,  Wyttenbach,  or 
Ruhnken.  Translation  from  English  classics  may  also  be  prac- 
ticed, but  not  in  the  first  place ;  the  ear  must  be  tuned  by  direct 
imitation  of  the  foreign  tongue  before  the  more  difficult  art  of 
transference  from  the  mother-tongue  can  be  attempted  with  suc- 
cess. John  Stuart  Blackie. 

The  Language  Club  of  New  York  is  asked  to  consider  a  prop- 
osition for  an  international  or  world's  convention  of  scholars,  to 
agree  upon  a  uniform  system  of  Latin  pronunciation.  The  meas- 
ure seems  to  be  one  of  real  need  and  manifest  benefit.  Latin  is 
still  the  cultivated  language  of  the  civilized  w^orld.  Through  its 
extensive  use  in  the  sciences,  in  religion,  law,  and  general  culture, 
it  is  an  international  medium,  and  stands  as  a  sort  of  ground- 
work or  first  step  to  a  universal  speech.  There  is  already  a  con- 
siderable uniformity  of  practice  in  its  pronunciation  among  the 
various  nationalities ;  but  at  the  same  time  there  is  so  much  ir- 
regularity and  contradiction,  that  the  utility  of  the  language  as  a 
common  medium  is  seriously  neutralized.  An  English  "  Latin- 
iste  "  (one  of  the  orthodox  style)  could  not  be  understood  by  the 
scholars  of  any  other  country ;  and  he  in  turn  would  be  as  likely 
to  take  the  pronunciation  of  Continental  Latin  for  a  dialect  of  the 
North  American  Indians  as  for  a  relic  of  ancient  Rome.  More 
serious  still  are  the  effects  of  contradictory  practice  at  home 
among  our  colleges  and  schools.    Some  institutions  follow  the 
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ancient  Latin  pronunciation,  some  the  Continental,  some  the  Eng- 
lish, and  some  a  hybrid  system  formed  from  a  mixture  of  various 
local  practices.  Preparatory  schools  naturally  desire  to  train  pu- 
pils in  the  pronunciation  adopted  by  the  college  in  which  they 
are  to  be  matriculated.  Where  an  instructor  has  at  the  same 
time  candidates  for  Harvard,  Yale,  Columbia,  and  Williams,  to 
say  nothing  of  other  colleges,  his  perplexity  and  confusion  may 
be  easily  imagined.  There  should  be  uniformity  of  usage.  It 
would  not  be  very  difficult  for  the  leading  colleges  to  agree  in 
the  matter. 

Neither  would  it  be  difficult  to  bring  all  countries  to  a  com- 
mon standard.  A  few  letters  would  have  to  be  reformed :  the 
Englishman,  the  Austrian,  the  Italian,  the  Frenchman,  and  others 
would  have  to  give  up  a  few  localisms,  and  adopt  the  actual 
sounds  of  the  old  Roman  speech  as  clearly  determined  by  modern 
philological  research.  No  argument  is  needed  to  show  the  gains 
that  would  result  from  such  a  harmonization  of  practice.  A  stu- 
dent, then,  who  delved  for  years  in  the  study  would  have  not 
merely  an  introduction  to  a  world  that  existed  two  thousand 
years  ago,  but  a  living,  tongue-to-tongue  connection  with  the 
great  majority  of  the  scholars  of  his  own  generation  throughout 
the  world.  He  would  have  a  master-key  that  would  serve  him 
everywhere,  from  Hong-Kong  to  San  Francisco,  from  Iceland  to 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  There  is  another  advantage  that  sug- 
gests itself  at  first  glance.  The  Latin  sounds,  once  agreed  upon, 
would  serve  as  a  universal  standard  of  values  in  dealing  with  all 
other  languages  and  dialects.  In  learning  the  various  local 
tongues  of  the  world,  the  Latin  scale  of  letters  and  sounds  would 
offer  an  available  fixed  reference  which  would  make  description 
of  strange  speech  practicable  where  it  is  now  impossible,  especial- 
ly in  English.  Such  a  standard  also  could  not  but  have  a  good 
influence  in  preserving  the  best  traits  of  the  existing  pronuncia- 
tion of  the  various  local  tongues,  checking  the  constant  tenden- 
cies to  excessive  attenuation,  slurring,  and  corruption.  It  is  to 
be  hoped  that  American  scholars  will  give  this  movement  a  cor- 
dial and  effective  support.  Home  Journal. 

Readers  of  Latine  are  invited  to  send  answers  to  the  follow- 
ing questions : 
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1.  What  part  of  a  recitation  should  be  given  up  to  grammatical 
questioning? 

2.  Does  Latin  prose  composition  "  pay  "  ? 

3.  What  is  the  value  of  Latin  verse-making? 

4.  Is  the  student's  notion  of  the  value  of  the  dative  case  aided  by 
"  commodi  vel  incommodi  "  idea? 

5.  What  is  the  best  way  to  teach  the  metres  of  Horace  ? 

6.  In  teaching  Plautus,  should  especial  attention  be  given  to  his 
metres?  How  much  to  archaic  forms?  Or  should  he  be  taught 
only  as  literature? 

7.  How  with  Terence? 

8.  What  is  the  clearest  explanation  of  the  result  subjunctive  as 
arising  from  the  subjunctive  idea? 

9.  Who  will  write  a  good  book  on  Latin  synonyms,  treating  the 
matter  both  historically  and  etymologically  ? 

GRAECO-R OMAN  SCULPTURE.   [R.  H.  Mather.-] 

The  greatness  of  the  Romans  in  art  was  in  architecture,  and 
sculpture  was  not  natural  to  them.  No  people  ever  reared  civic 
and  religious  structures  of  more  colossal  magnitude  and  magnifi- 
cence than  this  people.  Almost  every  part  of  Europe  contains 
impressive  remains  of  their  great  temples,  amphitheatres,  aque- 
ducts, and  military  roads.  Their  genius  lay  in  war  and  adminis- 
tration, and  not  in  plastic  art.  Warriors,  at  first  from  necessity 
and  afterward  from  habit  and  choice,  they  despised  polite  culture 
and  repressed  it.  After  they  became  a  great  nation,  pride  led 
them  to  erect  fine  buildings  and  to  gather  works  of  art.  They 
then  made  their  first  acquaintance  with  Grecian  sculpture,  but  it 
was  as  plunderers  and  not  as  pupils ;  hence  art  was  an  ornament, 
and  not  a  growth.  This  acquaintance  began  when  the  city  of 
Syracuse  was  plundered  in  217  b.  c.  The  Roman  general  Mar- 
cellus  carried  many  of  the  finest  statues  to  Rome,  and  introduced 
his  nation  to  Greek  art.  They  at  once  recognized  its  worth,  and 
it  became  the  fashion  to  secure  for  their  temples  and  other  public 
buildings  the  best  pieces  of  statuary  from  Greece.  Thousands 
of  the  finest  marbles  and  bronzes  were  appropriated  in  this  way, 
till  the  Greek  cities  and  towns  were  stripped  of  their  art-treas- 
ures. Some  conception  of  the  great  number  of  statues  in  Greece 
may  be  gained  from  the  fact  that  a  single  general  carried  off  five 
hundred  and  fifteen  from  the  little,  rocky  district  of  Ambracia. 
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At  first,  their  appreciation  of  tlieir  worth  was  so  slight  that  when 
Mummius  sent  his  ship-loads  of  statuary  from  Corinth,  he  warned 
the  captains  that,  if  any  were  lost,  they  would  be  obliged  to  re- 
place them  !  Their  possession  soon  led,  however,  to  their  appre- 
ciation and  study,  and  to  the  desire  to  transplant  the  art  to  Rome. 
Julius  Caesar  and  Augustus  were  enthusiastic  patrons  of  sculp- 
ture, and  encouraged  Greek  artists  to  establish  themselves  in 
Rome,  where  the  wealth  of  the  foremost  classes  offered  the 
greatest  opportunities  for  the  exercise  of  their  talents.  The  style 
which  grew  out  of  this  was  not  exactly  Greek  or  Roman,  but  had 
some  of  the  characteristics  of  each.  These  foreign  artists  could 
not  forget  that  they  were  Greeks,  and  they  must  not  forget  that 
they  were  in  Rome.  They  tried  to  unite  Grecian  delicacy  of 
taste  with  Roman  pride  and  power.  These  Grseco-Roman  statues 
lack  simplicity  and  ideality,  but  are  both  beautiful  and  imposing. 

The  first  period  of  Roman  sculpture  extends  from  146  b.  c. 
to  14  a.  d.,  the  close  of  the  reign  of  Augustus.  The  first  half  of 
this  period  Rome  was  pillaging  Greece,  the  last  half  she  was  do- 
mesticating the  foreign  artists  in  her  own  capitol.  Out  of  this 
was  developed  the  new  Attic  school,  to  which  we  owe  some  of 
our  finest  antiques,  though  they  are  for  the  most  part  copies  in 
marble  of  earlier  bronzes  famous  in  Greece. 

The  Torso  Belvedere,  a  trunk  without  arms  or  head  or  lower 
extremities,  is  a  famous  work  which  may  with  probability  be  as- 
signed to  this  epoch.  The  size  of  the  figure  and  the  muscular 
development,  together  with  the  presence  of  the  lion's  skin,  show 
clearly  that  it  is  a  statue  of  Hercules  resting  after  his  labors. 
Michel  Angelo  called  it  his  teacher,  and  it  has  always  been  great- 
ly praised  for  the  roundness  and  symmetry  of  the  muscles,  the 
harmonious  proportions  of  the  parts,  and  the  exquisite  flesh-like 
finish  of  the  marble.  The  inscription  on  the  base  states,  in  char- 
acters that  point  to  the  beginning  of  our  era,  that  it  is  the  work 
of  an  Athenian,  Apollonius ;  but  the  grand  qualities  of  the  pro- 
duction have  led  many  to  think  that  this  is  a  forgery,  and  that 
we  have  here  a  reproduction  of  a  work  by  Lysippus.  Another 
statue  of  this  same  epoch  is  the  Farnese  Hercules  at  Naples, 
which,  though  impressive,  is  too  exaggerated  to  be  natural. 

The  "  Fighting  Gladiator  "  in  the  Louvre,  at  Paris,  is  one  of 
the  most  spirited  productions  \i  the  whole  range  of  the  art,  and 
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is  especially  interesting  because  of  its  intense  realism.  The  artist 
was  Agasias  of  Ephesus,  and  it  probably  belongs  to  this  Augus- 
tan age.  Many  have  thought  it  must  be  a  copy  from  some 
original  of  the  school  of  Lysippus,  but  the  claim  can  not  be  veri- 
fied. It  does  not  represent  a  gladiator  or  an  Olympic  athlete, 
but  is  probably  an  ideal  statue,  portraying  a  conflict  in  battle. 
The  small  head,  the  large  limbs,  the  broad  feet,  the  bunches  of 
finely  developed  muscles,  above  all  the  attitude,  which  is  one 
both  of  attack  and  defense — all  these  mark  the  consummate  artist 
and  his  devotion  to  truth.  [To  be  continued.] 

TESTS  ON  CICERO  O.  I.  IN  CAT. 

I.  Send  written  translation  of  Chapters  I,  II  of  I.  in  Cat. 
II.  Answer  in  Latin  the  Latin  questions  on  Chapter  I  which  are  printed  in 
September  Latine. 

III.  Write  into  Latin  the  following  sentences : 

1.  Thy  conspiracy  is  held  firmly  grasped  by  our  knowledge. 

2.  What  didst  thou  do  last  night  ?  what  the  night  before  ? 

3.  The  citizens  have  endured  P.  Scipio,  pontifex  maximus,  killing  Ti. 

Gracchus,  a  private  citizen. 

4.  Let  the  consuls  see  to  it  that  the  state  receive  no  harm. 

5.  Shall  we  suffer  the  edge  of  the  authority  of  this  senate  to  grow  dull 

now  for  twenty  days  ? 

6.  If  I  had  commanded  that  the  worthless  Catiline  be  killed,  I  believe 

that  I  should  have  had  to  fear  that  all  good  men  would  not  say 
that  I  had  done  this  too  late,  rather  than  that  any  one  would  say 
it  had  been  done  too  cruelly. 
V.  You  may  live,  as  you  are  living,  surrounded  by  the  eyes  and  ears  of 
many. 

IV.  English  questions : 

a.  Why,  think  you,  did  Catiline  enter  the  senate  ? 

b.  What  was  the  condition  of  the  poorer  classes  ? 

c.  Was  the  senate  willing  to  give  tb,em  relief  ? 

d.  What  measure  of  relief  might  have  been  adopted  ? 

e.  Was  Catiline's  following  small  ? 

/.  What  have  you  read  in  English  about  Cicero  ?    Catiline  ? 

[  To  be  continued.] 

CICERO.   [Rufus  Choate.] 

"  Easy  is  it  and  tempting  for  the  Merivales  and  Congreves  (I 
am  sorry  to  see  De  Quincey  in  such  company)  to  say  the  senate 
and  people  of  Rome  were  unfit  to  rule  the  world  they  had  over- 
run ;  and,  therefore,  it  was  needful  for  an  emperor  and  his  guard 
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and  his  legions  to  step  in  ;  easy  and  tempting  is  such  a  specula- 
tion, because  nobody  can  disprove  it,  and  it  sounds  of  philosophy, 
seems  to  be  new.  .  .  . 

"  How  soothing  and  elevating  to  turn  from  such  philosophy, 
falsely  so  called,  to  the  grand  and  stirring  music  of  that  elo- 
quence— those  last  fourteen  pleadings  of  Cicero  [the  Philippics], 
which  he  who  has  not  studied  knows  nothing  of  the  orator? 
nothing  of  the  patriot — in  which  Roman  liberty  breathed  its 
last.  From  that  purer  eloquence,  from  that  nobler  orator,  the 
great  trial  of  fire  and  blood  through  which  the  spirit  of  Rome 
was  passing  had  burned  and  purged  away  all  things  light,  all 
things  gross;  the  purple  robe,  the  superb  attitude  and  action, 
the  splendid  commonplaces  of  a  festal  rhetoric,  are  all  laid 
by;  the  ungraceful,  occasional  vanity  of  adulation,  the  elaborate 
speech  of  the  abundant,  happy  mind,  at  its  ease,  all  disappear ; 
and,  instead,  what  directness,  what  plainness,  what  rapidity,  what 
fire,  what  abnegation  of  himself,  what  disdain,  what  hate  of  the 
usurper  and  the  usurpation,  what  grand,  swelling  sentiments, 
what  fine  raptures  of  liberty,  roll  and  revel  there !  How  there 
rise  above  and  from  out  that  impetuous  torrent  of  speech,  rush- 
ing fervidly,  audibly,  distinctly,  between  the  peals  of  that  thun- 
der with  which,  like  a  guardian  divinity,  he  seems  to  keep  the 
senate-house,  and  the  foriim  where  the  people  assembled,  unpro- 
faned  by  the  impending  tyranny — how  there  rise,  here  and  there, 
those  tones,  so  sweet,  so  mournful,  boding,  and  prophetic  of  the 
end !  .  .  .  The  alternative  of  his  own  certain  death,  if  the  repub- 
lic fell  resisting — what  pathos,  what  dignity,  what  sincerity,  what 
merit  intrinsical,  it  gives  to  his  brave  counsels  of  resistance  !  " 

Lay  hold  on  this  opportunity  of  our  salvation,  conscript  fathers — 
by  the  immortal  gods  I  conjure  you ! — and  remember  that  you  are  the 
foremost  men  here,  in  the  council-chamber  of  the  whole  earth.  Give 
one  sign  to  the  Roman  people  that  even  as  now  they  pledge  their 
valor,  so  you  pledge  your  wisdom  to  the  crisis  of  the  state.  But  what 
need  that  I  exhort  you  ?  Is  there  one  so  insensate  as  not  to  under- 
stand that  if  we  sleep  over  an  occasion  such  as  this,  it  is  ours  to 
bow  our  necks  to  a  tyranny  not  proud  and  cruel  only,  but  ignomini- 
ous— but  sinful?  Do  ye  not  know  this  Antony?  Do  ye  not  know 
his  companions?  Do  ye  not  know  his  whole  house — insolent — im- 
pure— gamesters — drunkards  ?  To  be  slaves  to  such  as  he,  to  such 
as  these,  were  it  not  the  fullest  measure  of  misery,  conjoined  with 
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the  fullest  measure  of  disgrace?  If  it  be  so — may  the  gods  avert  the 
oinen! — that  the  supreme  hour  of  the  republic  has  come,  let  us,  the 
rulers  of  the  world,  rather  fall  with  honor,  than  serve  with  infamy! 
Born  to  glory  and  to  liberty,  let  us  hold  these  bright  distinctions 
fast,  or  let  us  greatly  die !  Be  it,  Romans,  our  first  resolve  to  strike 
down  the  tyrant  and  the  tyranny.  Be  it  our  second  to  endure  all 
things  for  the  honor  and  liberty  of  our  country.  To  submit  to  in- 
famy for  the  love  of  life  can  never  come  within  the  contemplation  of 
a  Roman  soul !  .For  you,  the  people  of  Rome — you,  whom  the  gods 
have  appointed  to  rule  the  world — for  you  to  own  a  master  is  im- 
pious. 

You  are  in  the  last  crisis  of  nations.  To  be  free  or  to  be  slaves — 
that  is  the  question  of  the  hour.  By  every  obligation  of  man  or 
states  it  behooves  you  in  this  extremity  to  conquer — as  your  devotion 
to  the  gods  and  your  concord  among  yourselves  encourage  you  to 
hope — or  to  bear  all  things  but  slavery.  Other  nations  may  bend  to 
servitude ;  the  birthright  and  the  distinction  of  the  people  of  Rome 
is  liberty.  From  Wilkinson's  "  Preparatory  Latin.'1'' 

DE  GAUDIIS  PARADISI.  [Translation.] 

On  the  fount  of  life  eternal  is  the  spirit's  craving  bent, 

And  the  prisoned  soul  is  pleading  that  the  walls  of  flesh  be  rent — 

Yearning,  reaching,  and  beseeching  to  return  from  banishment. 

While  lamenting  her  exposure  to  temptation's  strain  and  stress, 
Glories  lost  by  first  transgression  on  her  tearful  vision  press, 
And  the  present  ill  enhances  the  remembered  happiness. 

For  what  tongue  may  tell  the  measure  of  the  peace  and  the  delight, 
Where  the  palaces  of  living  pearls  are  builded  pure  and  white, 
Where  with  gold  the  high  roofs  glitter  and  the  banquet  -  halls  are 
bright? 

Joined  with  precious  jewels  only  are  the  holy  walls  complete ; 
Spotless  gold,  like  clearest  crystal,  paves  with  light  the  city-street ; 
Dust  has  vanished,  all  is  banished  that  might  sully  angels'  feet. 

Frosty  winter,  parching  summer,  never  here  their  harshness  bring ; 
An  eternal  bloom  of  roses  leadeth  an  eternal  spring — 
Crocuses  and  fragrant  balsams,  lilies  white  and  glistening. 

Fields  are  green  and  harvests  ripen  ;  all  the  streams  with  honey  flow; 
Summer  scents  and  breath  of  spices  from  the  painted  blossoms  blow ; 
Never-falling  fruits  are  hanging  where  the  flowering  orchards  grow. 
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Here  no  moons  that  wax  and  wane,  no  wandering  stars  nor  sunshine  hot, 

But  the  Lamb  is  to  the  city  as  a  light  that  setteth  not. 

Night  and  time  are  absent  from  it ;  constant  day  its  happy  lot. 

For  the  saints  who,  after  triumph,  as  the  sun  in  glory  show, 
Saved  and  crowned,  rejoice  together ;  and  exultant  praises  flow 
Out  of  lips  that  count  the  battles  of  the  now  defeated  foe. 

Cleansed  from  every  stain,  the  conflicts  of  the  flesh  they  leave  behind, 
For  the  flesh  is  made  as  spirit,  and  consenteth  with  the  mind ; 
In  the  paths  of  peace  delighting,  no  offense  their  feet  may  find. 

Putting  off  the  mortal  garment,  to  the  Source  their  souls  return ; 
Face  to  face,  no  longer  darkly,  they  the  form  of  Truth  discern. 
From  the  living  Fount  the  sweetness  of  eternal  life  they  learn  ; 

Of  the  life  where  they  are  ever  by  the  same  still  waters  led, 
Bright  and  eager,  with  no  pitfalls  for  their  joyous  steps  to  dread ; 
From  their  health  flees  every  sickness,  from  their  youth  old  age  is  fled. 

Evermore  their  day  endureth,  for  the  passing  now  is  past; 

Evermore  they  wax  in  beauty,  for  decay  decays  at  last ; 

For,  behold !  from  life  eternal,  Death  himself  hath  fled  aghast. 

Now  what  knowledge  fails  them,  knowing  Him  the  Altogether  Wise  ? 
And  each  other's  inmost  secrets  are  laid  open  to  their  eyes : 
One  thing  choosing,  one  refusing,  all  their  wishes  harmonize. 

Though  to  each  peculiar  blessing  for  peculiar  service  fall, 
Love  disdains  the  guarded  pathway  to  a  secret  treasure-hall, 
And  the  gift  that  each  receiveth  is  the  common  wealth  of  all. 

Where  the  body  is,  together  are  the  eagles  gathered  there ; 
Purified  and  holy  spirits  are  refreshed  with  angels'  fare. 
Citizens  of  either  country  in  the  same  white  manna  share. 

Always  filled,  yet  always  eager,  they  may  never  crave  in  vain; 
Not  made  weary  by  repletion,  nor  distressed  by  hunger-pain  ; 
With  rejoicing  hearts  they  feast,  and,  feasting,  they  rejoice  again. 

Still  a  new  melodious  anthem  their  melodious  voices  raise, 
And  the  golden  harps  of  heaven  lead  their  song  in  tuneful  ways: 
To  the  Prince  through  whom  they  conquered  they  attribute  worthy 
praise. 

Blest  the  soul  whose  vision  pure  beholds  the  King  of  Glory  nigh, 

And  the  universe  revolving  'neath  his  shining  seat  on  high — 

Sun  and  moon  and  sphery  planets,  with  the  stars  that  stud  the  sky. 
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Palm  of  victors,  Christ,  my  Captain,  in  Thy  city  may  it  be 
That  I  also  shall  be  welcomed,  when  the  conflict  sets  me  free ! 
In  the  joy  of  all  the  blessed,  let  a  portion  fall  to  me. 

Be  Thou  pleased  with  those  who  struggle,  when  the  battle  presses 
sore, 

Nor  deny  to  those  who  conquer  rest  upon  the  heavenly  shore ; 
But  be  Thou  my  crown  and  guerdon,  Thou  my  prize  for  evermore. 

Katharine  Lee  Bates. — Wellesley. 

BOOK  NOTICES. 

The  "  Cornelius  Nepos  "  1  by  Professor  Lindsay  is  a  work  of  careful  scholar- 
ship indeed,  but  especially  noteworthy  as  embodying  in  its  English-Latin  ex- 
ercises the  practical  energy  of  a  live  man.  Nothing  more  sensible  in  the  way 
of  teaching  Latin  prose-composition  has  been  devised  than  this  writing 
of  Latin  so  based  on  the  text  as  to  insure  attention  to  it  while  differing 
enough  to  avoid  the  savoir  par  coeur.  Professor  Lindsay  has  earned  the 
gratitude  of  teachers  and  pupils,  and  although  many  a  pedagogue  (in  the 
Greek  sense)  "  and  Balbus  "  will  still "  lift  up  their  hands  "  at  the  innovation, 
it  should  be  a  step  toward  a  genuine  reform.  The  edition  for  sight-reading 
is  admirably  adapted  for  that  purpose.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  an  edition 
in  paper  covers,  at  lower  price,  has  not  been  given  us. 

Professor  Kelsey's  American  edition  of  Reid's  "  Cato  Maior  "  a  is  a  very 
skillful  revision  and  adaptation  of  that  valuable  work.  The  notes  err,  if  at 
all,  on  the  side  of  fullness — 83  pp.  notes,  35  pp.  text. 

Although  Wilhelm  Hirschf elder  gave  up  the  editorship  of  the  "  Philo- 
logische  Wochenschrift,"  he  has  not  left  the  field  of  philological  journalism. 
His  new  journal  is  named  "  Wochenschrift  fuer  klassische  Philologie."  3 

KIND  WORDS  FOR  LA  TINE. 

"  I  shall  take  pleasure  in  using  Latine  in  my  class-work  and  in  recom- 
mending it  to  others." — C.  S.  Halsey,  Principal  Union  Classical  Institute, 
Schenectady,  New  York,  February,  1884- 

"  I  value  Latine  more  and  more  highly." — Henry  S.  Frieze,  University 
of  Michigan,  January,  I8S4. 

"  I  shall  be  very  willing  to  contribute." — W.  C.  Collar,  Roxbury  Latin 
School,  January,  188%. 

"  Latine  ought  to  be  pushed  among  the  academies  and  high-schools,  where 
it  would  furnish  good  practice  for  the  pupils." — E.  P.  Crowell,  ^1  mhcrst  Col- 
lege, February,  1884. 


1  Cornelius  Nepos.    Thomas  B.  Lindsay,  Ph.  D.  [Appletons.] 

2  American  edition,  revised  by  Francis  W.  Kelsey.    [John  Allyn.] 

3  Wschr.  f.  kl.  Phil.    [G.  Freytag,  Leipsic] 
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"  I  have  rejoiced  in  your  success,  and  consider  your  scholarly  enterprise 
worthy  of  high  praise.  Be  assured  that  whatever  I  can  do  in  so  worthy  a 
cause  shall  be  most  cheerfully  done." — M.  M.  Fisher,  State  University,  Colum- 
bia College,  Missouri,  February,  1884' 

"  We  can  not  give  too  hearty  a  word  of  welcome  to  the  Latine  in  its  new 
and  enlarged  form.  Its  previous  success  is  a  gratifying  commentary  on  the 
editor's  enthusiasm  and  the  awakening  interest  in  classical  study.  The  old 
scholastic  methods  which  have  made  Latin  a  dead  language  in  every  sense  of 
the  word  are  giving  place  to  better  and  more  natural  ones.  The  Latine  is  a 
new  departure  in  this  direction,  an  attempt  to  make  Latin  a  real  and  living 
tongue,  and  to  shed  new  light  on  the  beauty  and  riches  of  its  literature.  We 
are  confident  that  to  all  teachers  and  students  of  the  classics  the  Latine  is 
invaluable,  and  that  it  deserves  their  full  support." — The  School  Bulletin. 

"  It  gives  dainty  morceauz  from  the  ancient  writers ;  modern  criticisms  of 
both  ancient  and  modern  writers ;  lists  of  reference-books  for  teachers  of 
Latin ;  romances,  .  .  .  while  the  department  of  Ecclesiastical  Latin — a  new 
feature — makes  the  work  to  be  desired  by  every  minister  who  cares  to  read 
in  the  original  the  best  things  from  the  early  Latin  fathers." — Sunday-School 
Journal,  February,  1884- 

"  Since  this  publication  was  undertaken  by  one  of  our  largest  houses,  it  is 
now  worthy  of  such  a  name  as  the  Latin  Magazine,  ...  for  the  benefit  of 
learners,  and  the  delight  of  all  scholars  and  lovers  of  the  old  Roman  tongue." 
— School  Journal  (New  York). 

"  Latine  presents  a  very  attractive  appearance  in  its  new  form.  The 
October  number  is  illustrated  to  some  extent,  and  there  are  many  bright 
things  between  its  covers." — Syracuse  Journal. 

"  Every  beginner  and  reader  of  Latin  ought  to  subscribe  for  it." — Boston 
Globe. 

"  We  hope  to  learn  that  it  will  find  an  entrance  into  every  school  in  Canada 
where  Latin  is  studied.  We  advise  every  classical  master  to  get  a  copy  and 
use  it  in  his  class.  He  will  be  ready  to  say  of  it,  i  The  half  has  not  been  told 
us.'  " — The  Canada  Educational  Monthly  (Toronto). 

"  Latine  very  much  improved  in  mechanical  appearance.  .  .  .  The  letter- 
press is  also  becoming  stronger.  There  are  a  number  of  fine  illustrations.  An 
interesting  supplement  in  English  is  added.  To  students  in  Latin  this  publi- 
cation will  be  both  serviceable  and  interesting." — Zion's  Herald  (Boston). 

"  It  is  of  great  value  to  the  teacher  and  pupil  alike,  and  is  destined  to 
widen  its  sphere  of  usefulness." — Yale  Courant. 

"  For  nearly  a  year  before  Charles  Francis  Adams's  assault  on  the  Greek 
and  Latin  of  the  college  curriculum,  Latine  had  given  monthly  demonstra- 
tion that  Latin,  at  least,  was  by  no  means  1  dead,'  and  so  was  a  partial  an- 
swer in  advance  to  that  diatribe.  Its  contents  have  been  varied  and  viva- 
cious, and  its  ideas  in  large  proportion  modern." — The  University  Cynic. 


L  ATI  N  E. 


MENSE  SEPT.,  MDCCCLXXXIII.    Hvic  Fascicvlo  insvnt 

F ABis li. A  be  Cvpidine  et  Psyche.  [Alia  Pars.] — Reinike  A stvtvs. — Shakspeaeb. 
Actvs  III.  Scenall. — Lonofellow.— Perx  Socbatis  Latine  Reddita.  [Phaedrvs.  |— 
Pbalmvb  I. — Hymnvb.  [Ad  facieio  salvatoris.]— Hypotypobib.— Epistvl.«.— Colloqvia 
Horatiana — J)e  Ventib.— De  Pvblio  Vebgilio  Mabone.— Qvaestiones  de  Vita  Veb- 
gili.-  -Qvaestiones  de  XI  Vebbibvb  Aeneidos. — Qv AESTiON es.  [Qvis  responsa  optima 
dabit.]— Declinatio  Pbima.   [Villa.]— Qvaestiones.   In  "A." 

English  Supplement  [Svpplementvm  Anglicvrn].— Vebgil.  [From  the  German.]— 
Notes  and  Queeies.—  Tbanblations.— Book  .Notices. 

MENSE  OCT.,  MDCCCLXXXIII.    Hvic  Fascicvlo  insvnt 

Fabella  de  Cvpidine  et  Psyche.  [Alia  Pars.] — Vita  Josephi  Scaligebi.  [Ipsivs 
manv.]— Colloqvivm.  [V.  Jvv.,  Sat.  iv.] — Alcestis.  [Evripides.]— E.  Convivio  Pla- 
tonis  Excebptvm.— In  Matbem  Omnivm.  [Hymnvs  Homferi.|— Oeacvlobvm  Dbfectio. 
[Milton,  "The  Ceasing  of  tlie  Oracles.1']— Bbennvs  contba  Apollinem.—Bopepia  Pabva. 
— M.  TvLLrvs  Cicebo. — Aetab  Avbea.— Rvbecvla. — Dbomio.  [Shakespeare.] — Mica, 
Mica.— Nero  et  Chbistiani. — Epibtvla.— Rex  Globiae.— Hymnvb  :  Aone,  ad  Tb 
venio.— qvid  e8t  dev8  ? 

English  Supplement  [Svpplementvm  Anglicvrn.']— Bona,  ex  Hobat.  et  al. — 
Hoeace.  [From  the  German.] — Hob.  (Odes  II,  6).— To  Vebgil.  [Alfred  Tennyson.]  — 
To  the  Eabtii,  Motheb  of  all.  [Percy  Bysshe  Shelley.]— De  Tempobvm  Mvtabili- 
tate.    [F.  W.  Ricord.] — Notes  and  Queeies.— Refebence  Books.— Book  Notices. 

MENSE  NOV.,  MDCCCLXXXIII.    Hvic  Fascicvlo  insvnt 

Cvpido  et  Psyche.  [Alia  Pars.]— Lvcp.etivs  I,  84-100.  [Colloqvivm.] — Tantvm 
Relioio  Potvit  Svadebe  Malobym.  [Tennyson,  "  Iphigenia."]— Somnivm  Hannibalis. 
[Ex  Cic.  et  Liv.  et  Val.  Max.]—  Bono vca.  [Carmen  Cowperianvm.]— Epibtvla.— Mera- 
fio\tf  TlavTiav.  [Shelley.]  —Cebetis  Tabvla.— Hectobis  Vebba  ad  Eqvos  Svos. — 
Insylae  in  Aegeo.  [Byron.]— Epistvla. — Vnde  Libeetab.— Flvmina.— Lavs  [ex 
epistola].— Ad  Infantem.— In  Cohobtationem  Obatobvm  Advlkbcentivm.  [Svmmi 
oratoris  verba.]— Collatio. — Phaedo  kt  Somnivm  Scipionis.— Cicebonis  Cato  Majob, 

XXI.  —  Symbolvm  Vvlgo  Apostolobvm  Appellatvm.  —  Robeeti,  Galliae  Reois, 
Hymnvs.  [Ad  Spiritvm  Sanctvm.]— Q.  Septimivs  Flobekb  Tertvllianvb.— Tertvl- 
liani  Liber  Apologeticvs  adveesvb  Gentes.— Psalmvs  CXXXI II.— Notitia  Dei. — 
Qvid  est  Devb. — Fabella.— Mvs  et  Rvsticvs.— Rksponsio  [de  Hist.  Litt.  Latt.  doc.]. 

English  Supplement  [Svpplementvm  Anglicvrn].— Similia.  [Excerpta.  |— Vebc.il. 
[From  the  German.  I  [Concluded]— The  Aeneid  and  the  Iliad.  [Wilkinson.]— 
Hoeace.   I,  V.    [Milton.]—  To  Pybbha.   Hor.  I,  V.   [Martin.]— Notes  and  Queeies. 

MENSE  DEC,  MDCCCLXXXIII.    Hvic  Fascicvlo  insvnt 

Cvpido  et  Pbyche.  [Alia  Pars  ]— Fabella.— Capella.— Qvaestiones.  [Apvd  In- 
feros.]— Epistvla.— Scriptvm  apvd  Caesabem  Nostevm  est  [().  O.J. — Cabmen  Catvlli. 
— Benjamim  Fbanklini  Vita. — Lvx  Dvlcib.  [George  Herbert.]—  IIobativs.— Libeb 
Iob,  cap.  xxxviii.— Mabbod.  [Oratio  ad  Dominvm.]  —Symbolvm  Nicaenvm. — Iocvs. — 
Tebtvlliani  Libre  Apologeticvs  advebsvs  Gentes. — De  Lingvas  Docendi  veba 
Ratione.  [Pars.]— Cebetis  Tabvla.  [Pars  alia.]— Cabmen  Saecvlabe,  MDCCCLIII. 
[C.  S.  C]    [Pars.] — Aenigmata. — Vitaqve  Mancipio  Nvlli  Datvb,  Omnibvs  Vsv. 

English  Supplement  [Svpj)lementvm  Anglicvrn].— Hokace  :  Book  1,  Ode  I.  [Black- 
wood's.]— Hoeace  :  Book  I,  <>do  III.  LBlackwood'sl— Hoeace  :  Book  I,  Ode  IX.  [O., 
'69,  Trinity.]— Fbagments  fkom  Horace.  [John  Milton.]— Hob.,  Cab,  111,27.  [Austin 
Dobson.]— Hob.,  Cab.  Ill,  13.  [Spectator.]— Hoeace  :  On  Bores.  [John  D.  Roach,  18S8. 
St.  Francis  Xavier.] — Notes  and  Queries.— Class  in  Cicebo.  Orations.— Book  Notices. 

MENSE  IAN.,  MDCCCLXXXIIII.    Hvic  Fascicvlo  insvnt 

Nibvs  et  Evryalvs.— Cvpido  et  Psyche.  [Alia  Pars.]— Fabella.— De  Amioobvm 
Valetydine  Inqvibebe.  —  Dialoovs  de  Schola  Romana.    [Pars.]  —  Qvaestiones. 

fCaes.  B.  G.,  V,  45.]— Sckiptvm  apvd  Caesabem  nostbvm  est  [O.  O.]— De  Lingvas 
)ocendi  veba  Ratioje.  [Alia  Pars.] — Cassandea  Senecae. — Cabmen  Saeovlabe, 
MDCCCLIII.  [Alia  Pars.]— Fatvm.— Pbopheha  Isaiab. — Te  Devm  Lavdamvs.— Alani 
de  Insvlis  Hymnvs. — Tertvlliani  Libeb  Apologeticvs  advee8V8  Gentes. — Anti- 

PHOBA  IN  MOETE. — LlTKBAIC  ORNAMKNTA  HOMINVM  SVNT  ET  SOLATIA. — TkmPVS  ACTVM. 

[Burns,  "Auld  Lang  Syne."] — Epistvla.— 2.<f>ly£.— Cebetis  Tabvla.— Pveb  et  Scaba- 

BEV8.— CAEDE8  INNOCENTIVM.— RV6TICV8  Incomptvs. 

English  Supplement  [Svpplementvm  Anglicvrn].—  Pacifieb  Rome.  [Wilkinson.] — 
Epitaphivm  Gvilielmi  Langaet  Insvbbiae  Pboregis.  [F.  W.  Ricord.)— Horace  : 
Book  I,  Ode  XI.  [Blackwood's.]  -  Horace  :  Book  1,  Ode  XII.  [Blackwood's  ]— Horace: 
Ho«»k  I,  Ode  XXXV.   [Blackwood's.]— Book  II.  Ode  XVI.   [Blackwood's.]— Book  I,  Ode 

XXII.  [Blackwood's.]— Book  III,  Ode  I.  [Blackwood's  ]— Book  IV,  Ode  XV.  [Black- 
wood's.] 


NEW  LATIN  TEXTS. 


Attention  is  called  to  the  following  Latin  texts  recently  published. 
They  all  have  references  to  Harkness's  Standard  Latin  Grammar,  and 
are  bound  uniform  with  it,  in  cloth,  with  leather  back. 

1.  Selections  from  Ovid,  with  notes  and  vocabulary.  Edited  by  Professor 
John  L.  Lincoln,  LL.  D.,  Professor  of  Latin  in  Brown  University. 

This  new  work  has  been  prepared  with  the  same  care  and  scholarly  taste 
which  have  marked  the  former  works  of  Professor  Lincoln,  and  which  have 
made  them  so  justly  popular. 

3.  Cornelius  Nepos.    Edited  by  Thomas  B.  Lindsay,  Ph.  D.,  Assistant 

Professor  of  Latin  in  Boston  University.  This  edition  of  the  works  of  Cornelius 
Nepos  has  been  prepared  expressly  for  the  use  of  those  students  learning  to  read 
at  sight,  and  to  meet  the  wants  of  teachers  who  desire  to  give  their  classes  sup- 
plementary work  in  translating  and  sight-reading.  It  contains  frequent  illustra- 
tions and  very  full  and  complete  notes.  It  is  published  with  and  without  a 
vocabulary. 

3.  Frieze's  Editions  of  Vergil  have  been  thoroughly  and  carefully  revised, 
and  now  include  the  following : 

Frieze's  Vergil's  ^Eneid,  with  Notes        -      -      -  Intro,  price,  $1.40 

Frieze's  Vergil's  ^Eneid,  with  Notes  and  Dictionary  -  11      u  1.30 
Frieze's  Six  Books  of  Vergil's  iEneid,  Georgice,  and 

Bucolics,  with  Notes  and  Dictionary  -      -      -  44       M  1.30 

Frieze's  Vergil  Complete,  with  Notes  and  Dictionary  M      44  1.60 

Frieze's  Vergilian  Dictionary   •*;'    .«  n.80 

4.  Quintus  Cnrtius  Rufus,  edited  by  William  Henry  Crosby,  formerly 
Professor  of  Latin  in  Rutgers  College,  containing  the  14  Life  of  Alexander  the 
Great,"  by  Quintus  Curtius  Rufus,  carefully  revised  from  the  author's  previous 
edition. 

5.  Cicero's  Laelius,  edited  by  John  K.  Lord,  Associate  Professor  of  Latin 
in  Dartmouth  College,  containing  a  short  biographical  sketch  of  Marcus  Tullius 
Cicero,  and  the  text  of  the  Laelius  or  Be  Amicitia,  together  with  a  careful  and 
scholarly  analysis  of  the  Essay,  and  full  English  notes.  It  is  adapted  to  either 
high-school  and  seminary  or  college  use. 


D.  APPLETON  &  CO.,  Publishers, 

New  York,  Boston,  Chicag    ^an  Francisco. 


